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By Clara Bancroft Beatley. 


Thou canst not fail! 
unknown 

Lies in thy power; its secrets are thine 
own. 

There’s not a task that thou canst not 
fulfil, 

Strong in the thought, As thou thyself 
shalt will. 





The future all 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Maryland women have actually been 
voting. and without visible damage to 
their womanliness, or to the chivalry 
of the men. In Annapolis, the women 
who pay taxes have this right under 
the revised city charter, and at the re- 
cent election they exercised it for the 
second time. Like the women tax- 
payers in the election held the other 
day at Geneva, N. Y., the Annapolis 
women cast their votes for economy. 
The question was whether $40,000 of 
municipal bonds should be issued, to 
provide for a new city hall and other 


changes. Annapolis is heavily in debt. 
having several previous issues of 


bonds still to retire, and the women 
were opposed to increasing the amount. 
The despatches say: 

“The voting was light, only about 
254 ballots being cast out of 1,100 
qualified taxpayers. Of these, pos- 
sibly 100 voters were women. Their 
exercise of the franchise was attend- 
ed by many amusing incidents, but. 
on the whole, they made few mis- 
takes, after the intricacies of making 
a cross mark and where to put it to 
express their preference had been ex- 
plained to them.” 

At about the same time, the colony 
of cottagers at Arundel-on-the-Bay, a 
small summer resort near Annapolis, 
elected a board of commissioners for 
the year. The despatches say: “The 
election aroused not a little interest, 
even the women who are cottagers 
and taxpayers there exercising their 
right of franchise under the charter 
of the village.” 





The Independence League of Illinois 
has put a woman suffrage plank in its 
platform. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell of 
Joliet, Ill., one of the few pioneer suf- 
fragists who are still with us, an old 


Stone, a 
is shown 


companion-in-arms 
noble and 
in a recent 
Herald as a 
Israel, surrounded 
tions 


of Luey 
devoted worker, 
picture in the _ Joliet 
veritable ‘Mother in 
three genera- 
They are 
a fine-lco-ing family, and no doubt the 


by 
of her descendants. 
little great-grandchildren will grow up 
to be proud of the work that Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell did for woman suffrage 
Maine, Colorado and many other 


Staies. 


in 





It has been reported in all the Amer- 
ican papers that, on the “straw vote” 
lately taken by the London Daily Ex- 


press, both the men and the women 
'vave a majority against woman suf- 
frage. English papers now at hand 


with an analysis of the vote show that 
the adverse majority was only on the 
The women's vote went 
in favor, by a majority of more than 
17,000, 


men’s vote. 


not 


ac- 


Straw of this kind have 
much But regular and 


curate canvas was lately made of al! 


votes 
value. a 
the women who possess the municipal 
vote in the Tradeston Division of Glas- 
gow, to find out if they favored full 
Parliamentary suffrage for women. 
The Yes, 1,462; 176; 
neutral, 443. The canvas was made by 
the Women's Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion. 


vote stooc: no, 


Mrs. Henry Faiman, wife of the 
aviator, was born in Lreland, educated 
in England, and has lived for the last 
ten years in Paris, where she acquired 
@ slight French accent, and the aspect 
und ideas of a French woman. Mrs. 
l’'arman is her husband's secretary and 
typewriter. She conducts all his corre- 
spondence, and looks after the busi- 
ness end of his affairs. “It is the cus- 
tom in France for the wife to help her 
husband in his business,” she said “vo 
a New York Tribune reporter. “lI 
should think it very strange, indeed, if 
when my husband comes in, he skould 
have to talk to me about house o~ scr- 
vants. Instead he talks to me about 
the business—about the invention, the 
science, the progress of the flying ma- 
chine, the contracts, the possibilities 
of the future. It was the same with 
the motor cars. He was in the metor 
business before he began to work on 
the flying machine. Iu France almest 
always the wife is in business with 
her husband, and if she is left a widow 
she often carries on the business her- 
self, and makes money. I think it is 
much better, don’t you, for ths hus- 
band to teach the wife, so that she 
can take care of herself and the fanuly 
if he is taken away?” 





WOMEN AND CRIME. 


Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, National 
Prison Commissioner, has come out 
for woman suffrage. He says: 


“Women have long developed their 
genius for housekeeping, and the 
cleanest prisons in the world are 
those which they keep. Questions of 
philanthropy are more and more forc- 
ing themselves to the front in legis- 
lation. Women have to journey to 
the Legislature at every session to 
instruct members and committees at 
legislative hearings. Some day we 
shall think it absurd that women who 
are capable of instructing men how 
to vote should not be allowed to vote 
themselves. If police and prison rec- 
ords mean anything, they mean that. 
considered as law-abiding citizens, 
women are ten times as good as men.” 

According to the latest tabulated 
figures of the U. S. Census (those for 
1904), Alabama has in her State pri- 
son and State and county penitentiar- 
ies 1796 men and 94 women; Arizona, 
293 men and one woman; Arkansas, 
769 men, 23 women; California, 2359 
men, 24 women; Colorado, 848 men, 16 
women; Connecticut, 460 men, 14 
women; Delaware, 155 men, 5 women; 
District of Columbia, 41 men, 5 wom- 
en; Florida, 1075 men, 30 women; 
Georgia, 2243 men, 82 women; Idaho, 
139 men, 3 women; Illinois, 2383 men, 
36 women; Indiana, 792 men, no wom- 
en; Iowa, 832 men, 28 women; Kan- 
sas, 2270 men, 31 women; Kentucky, 
1872 men, 71 women; Louisiana, 1296 
men, 35 women; Maine, 178 men, 5 
women; Maryland, 1389 men, 113 
women; Massachusetts, 1824 men, 39 
women; Michigan, 948 men, one wom- 
an; Minnesota, 620 men, 12 women; 
Mississippi, 1021 men, 28 women; 
Missouri, 2091 men, 72 women; Mon- 








436 men, 8 women; Nebraska, 
men, 5 women; Nevada, 91 men, 
no women; New Hampshire 157 men, 


3 women: New Jersey, 1402 men, 69 


tana, 


299 
056 


women; North Carolina, 631 men, 43 
women; North Dakota, 149 men, 2 
women; Ohio, 1587 men 41 women; 
Oklahoma. 22 men, no women; Ore- 


gon, 332 men, 2 women; Pennsylvania, 
1966 men, 35 women; Rhode Island, 
388 men, 63 women; South Carolina, 
632 men, 28 women; South Dakota, 
193 men, 3 women; Tennessee, 1575 
men, 62 women; Texas, 4073 men, 117 
women; Utah, 171 men, 2 women: 
Vermont, 259 men 15 women; Virgi- 
nia, 1478 men, 68 women: Washing- 
ton. 791 men, 4 women; West Virgi- 
nia, 982 men, 32 women; Wisconsin. 
6uS men, 12 women; Wyoming, 189 
men, 3 women. 

In the prisons of the United States 
including for all 
constitute 


as a whole, those 
kinds 


only five and a half per cent. of the 


of offenses, women 








views, are but means to create Static 
officials, and women must not txke up 


the places of men. But, even admit- 
ting the justce of su h views, the 
women would not have crowded out 


the men, as there are several uni\ ersi- 
ties where there are always some 
Vacant places. Evidentiy there is 
something else benind and this some 
thine else is the instinctive repulsion 
of an autocratic government towaids 
the extension of education in the coun- 
try; it is so mu h ensier to govern an 
ignorant nation! 

All the progressive elements in Ru:;- 
sii are indignant at the circular of 
the Minister of Education banishing 
women from the universities. All have 
protested against it—the progves-iv: 
pirties in the Duma, the Press and 
eight out of the nine universities in 
Russia. (The ninth is the Unive:s'ty 
of St. Petersburg. By this t me it hes 
probably also joined the rest in their 
protest). 

The Russizn Union for Women's 
Rights has sent to the professors of al! 


prisoners, and the proportion is grow- | the universities in Russia a circular 


ing smaller. 


THE CIVIL WAR NURSES. 


The National Association of Army 
Nurses of the Civil Wav will hold its 
annual meet’ng in Toledo, ©., Sept. 1 


to §. As usual this association gathers 
at the same time and place at which 
the Grand Army of the Republic and 
the Women’s Relief Corps hold their 
national conventions. The nurses will 
be the guests of the citizens’ commit- 
tee of Toledo and will be entertained 
at the Madison House. 

In her call for th» meeting, the 
president of the Nurses’ Association, 
Mrs. Clarissa F. Dye, laments the fact 
that another year has passed and no 
action has been taken by Congress to 
enact pension legislation for the bene- 
fit of the women veterans of the Civil 
War. It is hoped that the bill now 
pending in Congress may be passed at 
the next session. 

All nurses who expect to attend the 
national meeting are requested to write 
to Miss Kate M. Scott, national sec- 
retary, A. A. N., 3217 Thirteenth 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C., in 
order to insure provision for their en- 
tertainment. IF. M. A. 





WOMEN EXCLUDED FROM RUS- 
SIAN UNIVERSITIES. 





One of the most revolting acts of 
the present react:onary government in 
Russia towards women has been their 
expulsion from the universities. 

In 1906, the universities, having re- 
ceived the right of autonomy, im- 
mediately admitted women. The 
women did not obtain the full rights 
of men students at this time; but 
these were expected to follow. The 
question seemed to rest with the 
women—they were to prove their ca- 
pacity for the higher education, and 
this they did in the years 1906-7, as 
the Russian universities testify. More- 
over, it was observed that the atmos- 
phere in the universities changed for 
the better with the admission of 
women. Formerly the majority of 
men students regarded the higher edu- 
eation as a means of getting a certifi- 
cate in order to go in for State offices. 
With the admission of women, new 
and more idealistic aims were put for- 
ward. Women had no practical ends 
before them, the State service being 
open only to men. They studied with 
disinterested motives, in order to get 
knowledge and be able to work for 
their country. This explains why the 
women often did better in their studies 
than the men. 

They passed their examinations in 
1907 very successfully, some of them 
remarkably well. Such is the testi- 
mony of many professors. But their 
zeal and progress did not advance 
their cause. In Russia everything rests 
not on principles of justice and equity, 
but on the whim and will of this or 
that autocrat. and there are such a 
number and variety of autocrats in 
Russia! In 1908 a new Minister of Ed- 
ucation was appointed. Mr. Schwarz is 
a reactionary , and he immediately set 
to work to destroy all that his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Kaufmann, had done for 
education in Russia. Considering the 
character of his activity, Mr. Schwarz 
might as well be called the Minister of 
Ignorance. 

One of his reactionary measures bore 
on women. In May he issued a cir- 
cular, expelling all women from the 
universities. By this measure 2,000 
women who had been studying for two 
years in the universities are now 
thrown out and prevented from finish- 
ing their education in Russia. 

What is the motive for such a 
drastic measure? Mr. Schwarz in his 
circular asserts that women, not be- 
ing admitted to the State service, have 
no business to go to a _ university. 
Evidently the universities, according 
to the Minister of Education's “ideal” 





asking the following questions:— 

1. Have the women students prove! 
to be adeauately prepared follow 
the university courses? 

2. Have they been sufticiently 
gent students? 

%. What have been the results of 
their examinations and pra tical work? 

4. Ido you consider women’s demand 
to be admitted to the universit es just 
and lawful? If not, why? 

We believe that this investigation, to 
which a large publicity will be g.ven 
will prove most favorable to women 
and most useful to their cause. 
—Zeneide Mirovitch in Women’s Fran- 

ch'se. 


to 


dili- 


ANOTHER SUFFRAGE PLAY. 
comes from New York 
Harris, the California 
wright and author, is gathering ma- 
terial for a play dealing with the 
effort that women are making for poli- 
tical equality. It will portray some of 
the street parades and open-air meet- 
ings in New York. The tone of the 
play will be distinctly in favor of the 
suffragists. 

Mr. Harris is said to be already en- 
gaged on a play in which politics play 
a large part, and in which women 
play a large part in politics. He is 
illustrating the beneficial effects of 
women’s taking an interest in muni- 
cipal affairs, and the improvements 
that have resulted from their efforts 
to remedy child labor, long working 
hours for women and other evils. 
This play is said by a few good crit- 
ics to whom he has shown portions of 
it, to be one of the strongest that Mr. 
Harris has written. 

The woman-suffrage play will be 
begun when this other play is finished. 
Mrs. Lillian Harris Coffin, president of 
the San Francisco P. E. Club, is a 
sister of Elmer Harris, and will fur- 
nish him with material. 


that 
play- 


Word 
Elmer 





WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 





“Women’s educational ideals are 
not so high as those of the great 
scholars, but they are broader. To 
us it seems more important that all 
children should learn to read and 
write one language, than that a few 
professors should know a dozen lan- 
guages—dead or alive. The monastic 
idea of education has been too long 
cherished, Woman learns concretely, 
putting lessons into practice, learns 
‘to do by doing.’ 

“The States vith highest educa- 
tional facilitiec @:e those where wo- 
men are most active. Illiteracy is 
largest where women have least 
power, and grows less where they 
vote. Half a million of America’s 
children are illiterate and 2,000,000 
are earning their living. We cannot 
boast of opportunities while we have 
to admit such a disgrace. 

“School people have misunderstood. 
Club interferes either from misdi- 
rected effort or unfortunate personalli- 
ties. Mothers are the natural allies of 
the educational forces.”—Mrs, Helen 
L. Grenfell. 





WORKING FOR PRINTERS’ HOME. 

Miss Anna C. Wilson of Washing- 
ton, DD. C., one of the four women dele- 
gates to the International Typograph- 
ical Union Convention in Boston, is at 
the head movement to raise a 
fund of $1,000,000 for the endowment 
of the recently founded printers’ home 
at Colorado Springs. Miss Wilson is a 
trustee of the Home, having been 
elected over eight men who were con- 
testing for the honor. She is one of 
the expert machine operators in the 
Government service at Washington, 
and has been a member of typograph- 
ical unions for fifteen years. The 
three other women delegates are Miss 
Lena M. Sargent of Springfield, Miss 
Elizabeth Beck of Des Moines and 
Miss Nora White of Streator, Ill. 


of a 














| CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. Clarence H. Maclay has been 
re-elected to the Roslyn, «L. [.) school 


|} board. She hac rendered such admir- 


| : P 
|} able service that there was no opposi- 


tion. During the election the school 
had a narrow escape from being struck 
by lightning A great ball of fire 
secmed to burs: within a few feet of 
the ioof and a pertion of it struck the 


roof of Martin Zintle’s house opposite 


and scrttered some of the shingles. 
But the electors kept on voting for 
Mrs. Mackay. 

Mis. Zelia Nuttall. who has re e.ved 
many honors from American and for- 
eizn scientific associations for her 
exploratons and archaeologi.al re- 
searche:, is now in Mexico engi ged as 


field dire tor of the Reid-Crocker Mis- 
which 
of the 
Teotihuacan. 
largely 
other 


is excavating the l’yra- 
Sun the Moon at 


is carried on 


S on, 
mids and 
This work 
through funds furnished by 
American women—Mrs. 


Mrs. of 


two 
Whitelaw 
San 


Reid and Crocker 


Francisco. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw writes to Prog- 
ress: “| wish Mrs. Catt’s address 
given at Amsterdam concerning the 
work of the International Alliance and 
the worgd progress of our movement 
might be placed in the hands of every 
suffragist in the United States, that 
she might understand the and 
value of international work.” This 
great speech has been published as a 
tract, and may be ordered from the 
National Suffrage Headquarters, War- 
ren, 0., price two cents per 100, 


scope 


Miss Esther V. Hassan of Washing- 
ton, is to be the chief hospital nurse of 
the navy. She is a graduate of the 
New Haven training school of nurses, 
and has served in her profession in 
Philadelphia, on the hosp‘tal ship Re- 
lief, and on the isthmus of Panama. 
This appointment will make her the 
head of the corps of women nurses in 
naval hospitals here and abroad, but 
not, probably, on ships of war. The 
corps will number eventually more 
than 50, organized as are the army 
women nurses. 

Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett of Wash- 
ing, D. C., vice-president of the Na- 
tional Council of Women, will head 
the American delegation at the meet- 
ing of the International Council of 
Women, which is to be held in Geneva, 
August 29 to Sept. 7. At the close of 
the International meeting, there will 
be a meeting of the Swiss Council of 


Women, to which the international 
visitors are invited to remain as 
guests. Immediately following the 


meetings of the councils, there will be 
a meeting of the International Society 
for the Abolition of the White Slave 
Traftic. Mrs. Barrett is fraternal dele- 
gate from the National Council of 
Women to this meeting and will also 
represent the National Florence Crit- 
tenten Mission. 

Mrs. Phoebe M. Rideout has been 
elected to succeed her late husband as 
president of the bank at Oroville, Cal., 
and also as president of the banks at 
Marysville and Gridley, institutions 
with an aggregate capital of $3,000,000, 
Mrs. William Langdon, wife of the 
city attorney of San Francis-o, is also 
president of the Union Savings Bank 
at Modesto. The Oakland Enquirer 
says: “Altogether there are about 25 
women Officials or directors of Califor- 
nia banks which report to the State 
bank Commission, and yet no one of 
these women has a vote as to the offi- 
cers who shall effectuate policies or 
impose taxation upon the interests 
which they represent. A Chinaman 
born in this country, or an irrespon- 
sible roustabout with no financial in- 
terest fixed who has the 
qualification of male human 
being, having for a certain 
time within a precinct, is 
allowed a vote, while the tax-paying 
woman, the mother of a family of 
children, a graduate of a StateeUniver- 
sity, or a public school teacher, is de- 
nied the right of suffrage in California 
Is there any man of intelligence who 
can logically justify this discrimina- 
tion against the womanhood and the 
motherhood of the State? 


or abode, 
being a 

resided 
certain 
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LABOR UNIONS FOR WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 





Labor Unions are organized by work- 
ers (women or men) to secure by con- 
certed bargaining with their employers, 
as large a share as possible, in the form 
of wages, of the wealth produced by 
the three-fold combination of capital, 
skill and labor, The measure of suc-| 
cess attainable depends largely upon | 
lf two 





the law of supply and demand. 





jobs seek for one worker, wages tend 
to advance; if two workers s¢ ek ior one | 
When ah 
organized empl. y-| 
ment, stand ready to fill any vacant | 
place, it is diffi¢ult to mainta.n the €x- | 
isting rate of wages, still more difli vult | 
to get an advance. ‘Therefore it is | 
for the interest of labor unions to] 
discourage all outsiders, espe-iaily 
wonien, from entering any new field oi 
industry. But it is also for the interest | 
of the unions to demand for all organ- | 
ized workers, Women cr men, equal pay | 
for equal work, 

Women, on the other hand, are 
forced by their human needs to find 
employment, and in order to get it, are 
forced, if necessary, to accept lowe: 
wages than men receive for similar 
work. Consequently, through no fault 
of their own, unorganized women 
workers are the must dangeious com- 
petitors of men in the labor market. 

Organized labor unions, therefore, 
are vitally interested in enroliing 
women workers in labor organizations 
and in securing for them equal suf- 
frage as a means of attaining their de- 
mands. 

Far-sighted leaders, like Gomrpe.s 
are fully aware of the fact and are 
doing their best to enlist their follow- 
ers in the equal suffrage movement. 
Suffragists, on their part, should favor 
labor unions, and lose no opportun:ty 
of aiding them in their praiseworthy 
endeavors. As a rule it is not in the 
rich, nor in the extremely poor, that 
the suffrage movemert will secu:e co- 
operation and success, but in the in- 
telligent middle class of society, the 
men and women who appreciate the 
dignity of skilled labor and the value 
of women’s work both inside and out- 
side the home. H. B. B. 


job, wages tend to decline. 


workers lacking 





WILL WOMAN SUFFRAGE BENE- 
FIT THE MALE CITIZEN? 





It benefits the male citizen, by 
heredity, to have a_ broad-minded 
mother. Enos A. Mills, the Colorado 
forestry expert; says the ballot has 
had a marked effect in broadening 
women’s minds. 

It benefits the male citizen, as a 
young boy, to have a mother who un- 
derstands public questions. W. E. 
Mullen, Attorney General of Wyoming, 
who went there opposed to equal suf- 
frage, and has been converted by what 
he has seen of it. writes: 

“As the mother, sister or teacher of 
young boys, the influence of women in 
the creation of wholesome ideals of 
citizenship is very great. The more 
she knows about the obligations of 
citizenship the more she is able to 
teach the boys.” 

It benefits the male citizen, as a 
schoolboy, that there should be p‘enty 
of money for the schools. In almost 
every big eastern city the schools are 
hampered for lack of funds. Where 
the mothers have a vote on appropr’a- 
tions this is not the case. The Colo- 
rado state superintendent of public in- 
struction said to me: “Some people 
grow! about the size of the school tax, 
but our schools have money enough.”’ 

It is wholesome for a young man to 
feel respect for women. Mrs, Sarah 
Piatt Decker of Denver, who presided 
at the great meeting of the general 
federation of women’s clubs lately held 
in Boston, says: 

“Under equal suffrage there is a 
much more chivalrous devotion and re- 
spect on the part of men, who look 
upon their sisters not as playthings or 
as property, but as equals and fellow 
citizens.” 


It benefits the male citizen to have 
his wife and daughters able to share 
his thoughts and interests. Hon. 


| Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt pointed out 





Hugh H. Lusk, ex-member of the Nev 
Zea and parl.2ment, says: 


“We find that equal suffrage is the 
greatest family bond and tie, the g:eat 
est strengthener of family life. Ir 
seemed queer at first to find half the 
benches at a political meeting oe upie! 
by ladies; but when men have got a°- 
customed to it, they do not like the 
other thing. When they found taat 
they could take their wives and dauzh- 
ters to these meetings and afterward: 
go home with them and talk it over, ‘t 
was often the beginning of a new li.e 
for the family, a life of ideas and in- 
terests in common, and a unison of 
thought.” 

It benefits the male citizen to have! 
men of notoriously bad chara. ter: kept | 
out of office. A. Lawrence Lewis, al- 
most the only respectable man in Coto- 
rado who has written against woman 
suffrage, acknowledges that it has this 
effect. He says: 





“Since the extension of the fran- 
chise to women political parties have 
learned the inadvisability of nominat- 
ing for office drunkards, notorious lib- 
ertines, gamblers or liquor sellers, be- 
cause the women almost always vote 
them down.” 

It benefits the majority of law-abid- 
ing male citizens that the minority 
who want to ill-use or desert their 
wives and children and throw them as 
a burden on the taxpayers, shou!d not 
be allowed to do so. Judge Lindsey ot 
the Denver juvenile court says: 

“Colorado has the best juvenile court 
law, the best child labor law, the be.t 
compulsory edu ation law, the besi 
laws for the prevention of cruelty to 
ch ldren and the enrorcement of the 
obligation of fathers to support wire | 
and child of any state in the union. | 
We owe this more to woman suffrage | 
than to any other one cause.” 

It has been well said that “there can 
be no true marriage between a man 
and a doll.” The male citizen must 
benefit by anything that makes women 
more sensible and less frivolous. Miss 
Helena Dudley of Denison house made 
two visits to Coloiado, one be:ore and 
one after equal suffrage was granied. 
She says she was struck by the change 
in women’s conversation, Certain 
women, on her first visit, talked about 
little but bonnets and gossip. On her 
second visit she found the same women 
all eagerly discussing the new city 
charter. 

It benefits the wage-earning male 
citizen that artificial polit'cal disabili- 
ties should not be added to the natural 
handicaps of the wage-earning woman, 
thereby pulling down her wages and 
pulling down his along with them. 

It would benefit the whole com- 
munity. men as well as women, to 
have government pay more attention 
to the educational, humanitarian, 
moral and esthetic quest’'ons in which 
women are especially interested. This 
increased attention is given where 
women vote. Hon. John D. Longs 
daughter, Margaret, who has lived for 
years in Colorado, writes: 





“Women count for more in all the 
affairs of this state than they do 
where they have not the suffrage. 
More attention is paid to their wishes, 
and much greater weight given to their 
opinions and judgment. Hence the 
notable advance in legislation along 
humanitarian lines.” 


At the recent international woman 
suffrage convention in Amsterdam, 


that women now have full suffrage in 
states and countries covering a larger 
area than Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, Belgium 
Denmark, the German empire, the 
Austrian empire and European Russia 
all combined. In all these places put 
together, the antisuffragists ha.e not 
found a dozen respectable male citi- 
zens who say over their own -names 
and addresses that the results have 
been otherwise than beneficial. 
A. 8S. B. in Boston Globe. 





MRS. COLLINS AT 94, 





Mrs. Emily P. Collins was 4 years 
young on Aug. 11. She received con- 
gratulations and floral tributes at her 
home, 60 Newbury avenue, Atlantic, 
Mass., where she lives with her 
grandchildren. Mrs. Collins organ- 
ized the earliest woman suffrage as- 
sociation in the world, in 1848, in the 
Western part of New York State. In 
the same year she sent to the Legis- 
lature what she believes to have been 
the first woman suffrage petition ever 
sent to the Legislature of any State, It 
bore the signatures of 60 of the more 
prominent men and women in South 
Bristol, N. Y., with a few from neigh- 
boring towns. Mrs. Collins writes: 

“I sent it to the member at Albany 
from our Assembly District, a very 
dignified man, who would not for the 
world do anything that was not in 
good form. He hesitatingly rose, and 
said he held in his hand a singular pe- 
tition, and should apologize to that 
honorable body for presenting it, but 
as he saw the signatures of some of his 
constituents, he felt it his duty to do 





so. It was then read, and the mem- 


bets Ico ed at each other in astonish- 
ment, and then brole into a great guf- 
faw of laughter. 

‘I move to lay it on the table,’ said 
one. ‘I move to lay it under the table,” 
said another. 

“Our petitions. are now 
more respectfully.” 

Today there is hardly a State Leg- 
islature where woman suffrage peti- 
tions are a novelty. Mrs. Collins, in 
her life of 94 years, has seen the 
world for women absolutely trans- 
formed; and her earnest efforts, which 
have been given added weight by her 
high character and unfailing good 
sense, have helped materially to 
bring about the change. Her mind is 
as bright and clear as ever, and her 
health remarkably good for a woman 
of her years. May she live to reach 
the century mark! 


received 


A. S. B. 





SCOTCH WOMEN FOR SUFFRAGE. 





The Women’s Liberal Unionist As- 
sociation lately took a vote of the 
women in Glasgow (Tradeston Divi- 
sion) who already have municipal suf- 


frage, as to whether they favored 
Parliamentary suffrage for women. 
The vote stood: Yes, 1,462; no, 176; 


neutral, 443. 

Women were given the municipa) 
vote in England .n 1869. It worked so 
well that it was extended to the 
women of Scotland in 1881, and to the 
women of ‘ireland in 188. 





FRANCES JOSEPH GAUDET. 





A remarkable colored woman is now 
visiting Boston, one of those little- 
known heroines of humble life, of 
whom this world is not worthy. 

Frances Joseph Gaudet was a slave 
in Louisiana before the war. She has 
a strain of Indian blood, an intermix- 
ture which often seems to result in 
exceptional power. Even as a young 
girl, she showed unusual character 
and ability. After emancipation, she 
earned her living as a dressmaker, 
and was so skilful that the most fash- 
ionable women in New Orleans were 
glad to employ her. 

One day her attention was attracted 
in the street by the grief of a poor 
colored mother whose son had just 
been taken to prison. Mrs. Joseph 
Gaudet went to visit him. She was 
struck by the forlorn condition of the 
prisoners, many of them mere boys, 
without a friend in the world to help 
or advise them, and almost sure to be 
corrupted by contact with the older 
and more hardened criminals. “She 
began to help them, first one and then 
another. Now for many years she 
has practically served as an unofficial 
probation officer. She has an almost 
unerring judgment of character. The 
Prison Board rely upon her advice as 
to what shall be done with the differ- 
ent young culprits, and almost always 
follow it. 

She soon saw that prevention was 
better than cure. Thousands of col- 
ored children were growing up in the 
slums of New Orleans, without care, 
and under conditions that made them 
almost sure to drift into the criminal] 
tlass. For these little waifs she 
started an Industrial Home. Here she 
teaches trades to both boys and girls. 
She also inculcates morals and man- 
ners, and fits them not only to sup- 
port themselves but to be honest and 
respectable men and women. Of the 
hundreds who have passed through 
her hands, not one has ever been ar- 
rested in later life for any offence—a 


;remarkable record. 


She commands the confidence and 
esteem of the best people, both white 
and colored. Among the trustees of 
her institution are Booker T. Wash- 
ington and the Mayor of New Orleans. 
The Gordon sisters of that city, well 
known to all our readers, speak of her 
in the highest terms. The Protestant 
Ministers’ Alliance of New Orleans 
endorses her, and there is no doubt 
that she is doing a rare and admir- 
able work. 


It is a work which grows constantly, 
and for which money is needed. Mrs. 
Joseph Gaudet would be glad to tell 
of her work before churches, clubs or 
other organizations. She is a beauti- 
ful woman, of strong personality, with 
a great deal to tell that gives the deep- 
est pleasure in listening to her. She 
would also be grateful for letters of 
introduction to persons who might be 
interested in getting up a meeting for 
her or who might give some assist- 
ance themselves. She is staying at 
75 Camden street, Boston, and expects 
to be here till about Aug. 22. Any 





contributions for her industrial home 
may be sent to Alfred Le Blanc, 814 
Gravier street, New Orleans, the 
treasurer of her advisory board. All 
such gifts will bear solid interest in 
the promotion of human _ character 
and human happiness among the poor- 
est and mest neglected of our fellow 
creatures. 
A. S. B. 





BOSTON WOMEN’S SCHOOL VOTE. 





Every summer the election commis- 
sioners go over the list of the male 
voters of Boston and weed out the 
names of those who have died or 
moved away. The number of names 
dropped this year was over 11,000. 
No one points to the fact that so many 
men have died or left the city as a 
proof that men are losing their inter- 
est in suffrage. 

The election commissioners next go 
over the list of women school voters 
and weed out the names of those who 
have died or moved during the year. 
As soon as the number of these is as- 
certained the opponents of equal 
rights publish the figures in the Bos- 
ton papers, with large headlines, an- 
nouncing that the number of women 
voters on the register is so many less 
than last year, and often adding sol- 
emn comments as to the decline of 
women’s interest in the school vote. 

This little trick has been played 
every ; jar for many years. List yea 
/Mrs. Julia Ward Howe scrt a letter 
{to the papers protesting against the 
manifest unfairness of it. 

Why does the fact that 1,700 women 
; voters have died or moved show that 
women are losing their interest in 
the schools, any more than the death 
or removal of 11,000 male voters 
shows that men are losing their in- 
terest in the general election? 

A. 8. B. 








MRS. HUMPHRY WARD AND 
PROGRESS. 





Editers Woman’s Journal: 

I believe I am correct in saying that 
Mrs. Ward opposes onward steps. She 
favors what others, by sacrifice and 
effort, have won for women. That is 
her type of mind; it is the anti type. 
They can’t help it. The unknown, the 
untried thing is always a terror to 
them. 

If I am incorrect, will you kindly 
tell me at what point Mrs. Ward 
ceased to oppose the “next steps for- 
ward?” When I was in Eneland in 
the eighties and nineties she was not 
only not active in getting the local 
franchise for women, but she s‘gned 
petitions against the things she now 
mildly approves. Can you give actual 
data in proof of her “favoring” the bill 
making women eligible as mayors, 
ete. Or have you very naturally con- 
cluded that, because Mrs. Ward ap- 
proves the accomplished fact, she 
therefore took part in the battle to 
bring about the new condition? 

Of course, it is of no consequence 
whether I am right or wrong; but it 
is of great value to set forth the truth 
every time a person like Mrs. Ward 
shows that trait of character of being 
safely out of danger when the battle 
is on, and patronizingly approving 
when the fight is won. Such an object 
lesson helps the time serving to be 
self-reliant, the cowardly to be brave. 

Harriet Stanton Blatch. 

The London Times of March 8, 1907 
printed a letter from Mrs. Humphry 
Ward to Miss Erminie M. K, Taylor, 
“Hon. Secretary of the Women’s Anti- 
Suffrage Movement,’ in which Mrs. 
Ward expressed her hope that the 
Parliamentary suffrage bill then pend- 
ing would not pass, and said that “as 
one who has strongly resented their 
(women’s) exclusion for so long from 
the local bodies of the county, and re- 
joices that the present government is 
at last going to remedy so great an 
injustice I can hardly be thought 
to be expressing mere old-fashioned 
prejudice. 

The bill making women eligible as 
county and town councillors, mayors 
and aldermen, was not passed till 
August, 1907—five months later. It is 
true that, since it had been made a 
government measure, its passage was 
practically assured. 

Mrs. Ward says in the same letter: 

“It is, no doubt, very difficult to 
draw the line clearly between local 
and imperial government; the two 
spheres must always overlap. But, 
broadly speaking, women are entitled 
to vote in the one sphere, because they 
are fully competent to take a practical 
part in its administration and to form 
the opinions of actual experience on 
the issues presented. In the case of 
the imperial government, this is not 
so, simply because women are women, 
and their work in the world is differ- 
ent from that of man.” 

Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria 
were women, yet they took a more 
prominent part in imperial government 


-_— 








than any woman in England has ever 
taken in municipal government. It is 
not easy to see just how the work of 
Queen Victoria strictly as a sovereign, 
was different from that of King Ed- 
ward in the same capacity. And all 
our American “Antis” would declare 
that women ought not to be aldermen 
or town councillors, “simply because 
women are women, and their work in 
the world differs from that of men.” 
This seems to them as self-evident as 
the other seems to Mrs. Ward. Con- 
servative prejudices present many ex- 
amples of these queer anomalies. 
A. 8. B. 





THE SLAVE OF SLAVES. 





By John Eills. 





One superb June morning in this year 
of hard times I was passing an ugly 
cemetery in the vicinity of the Hub 
of American civilization and culture, 
when my attention was attracted to a 
shabby little company about a new- 
made grave. There were a man of 
fifty-five, stalwart and swarthy, three 
full grown young men, all of athletic 
build, a tall, pale lad of sixteen, some- 
what overgrown, a young woman with 
her husband, a girl of thirteen and a 
pair of twin boys about eleven. They 
were kneeling by the side of the open 
coffin of a little woman, saying the 
responses to some “Hail Marys” and 
“Our Fathers” spoken “yw the under- 
taker. Rising they stepped forward 
me by one and impr ated a kiss upon 
the litthke woman's cold, white brow. 
Then the undertaker fastened down 
the lid, the long black box was slid 
into one of pine and lowered into the 
ground, and four rough laborers filled 
up the grave. It was all over in a 
minute or two, but as every shovelful 
of earth and stones rattled down upon 
the coffin box it was punctuated with 
a sob. 

I lingered after the 
gone, and the sexton 
mother’s story:— 


carriage had 
told me the 


“Of course it is proper that the wife 
should be of the same religion as her 
husband,” he began orthodoxly. “A 
man is the head of his house. This 
woman happened to be born a Protes- 
tant. However, to change your re- 
ligion for love is not to be a turncoat, 
for love is the substance of all re- 
ligion, and when it comes it seats it- 
self upon the throne. At any rate 
when Marthy Horton got engaged to 
Hugh Edney she willingly placed her- 
self under the tutelage of a priest of 
the Church, and read faithfully the 
books of doctrine. But her wedding 
day found her still unconverted and 
the ceremony did not take place in the 
church at all. Exactly how much this 
difference in religion had to do with 
the life they subsequently lived, no 
man can say, but a few months after 
the wedding, the wife went back, a 
prospective mother, to her parents’ 
home. When the baby was three 
months old the mother returned to her 
husband, and the little one was bap- 
tized “in the faith.” 

“In the next thirty years came along 
the family that you saw around her 
grave and half as many more that did 
not live. During all that time, with 
the exception of the two or three 
weeks at ea’ h confinement, she did all 
her own housework and all the family 
sewing. As the young folks grew 
older she kept up the little maternal 
attentions toward them that she had 
shown them when children. It had 
become a habit. For example, the 
young man and their father always 
found their shirts and underwear on 
the bed when it was time for fresh 
clothing. There was always a _ spot- 
less handkerchief in their coat pockets. 
Their clothes were systematically ex- 
amined as they hung in the closets, 
not for letters or change, but for miss- 
ing buttons and badly worn places. 
Each man of them had his peculiar 
tastes catered to in the preparing of 
the family meals. The mother would 
stand at the stove cooking dinner 
while carrying on a machine gun- 
fire of talk concerning the domestic 
economy. ‘Yes, Hughie, the dinner fs 
almost ready now.’ ‘You will find a 
fresh towel on the rack in the bath- 
room, Joe.’ ‘Your ribbon is in the top 
drawer of the bureau, Mary.’ ‘Won’t 
you strain your eyes studying on an 
empty stomach, John?’ ‘Come, lI'ttle 
chaps, and have your hands washed 
for dinner,’ and so on and on. 

To all that she added the marketing, 
the shopping, and the saving. She 
watched hawklike for drygoods bar- 
gains, bought provisions once a week 
in bulk at the city market, and saved 
enough to nearly pay for the house 
they lived in. 

“She had her failings, of course,— 
this mother—who has not? She was 
often impatient. She was unsystem- 
atic. “No one woman could have done 
her work with a system. That would 
have required three women, all grad- 
uates of a school of domestic science. 
When it comes to economists, sir, the 
managing wife who brings up a big 
family on a workingman’s wages of 
two dollars or two dollars and a half 
a day has Adam Smith, John Stuart 
Mill, and Ricardo totally eclipsed. It 
takes the real quality under those cir- 
cumstances to put money in the bank 
for a rainy day, while not forgetting 
to ‘help the poor.’ We are made to 
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know what the rich do for the poor, ' 








tent-on shown me in any three weeks 


but that is really only a trifle com-|of all my life. Many of the candidates 


pared with what, from the hour of 
birth to the hour of death. the poor do 
for the poor. In a thousand quiet 
Ways they mend the worn and torn 
fabric of the social structure. 

“Well, with every child of Martha 
Horton came less comfort, more 
drudgery, and a further speeding up 
of the treadmill. She was denied even 
the inspiration of bringing up her 
children in her own faith. ‘He’ reared 
them in the strict regimen of the 
Church, the Catechism, and the Mass. 
Their prayers were of more importance 
than their s:hooling, and she set them 
a bad example when she elected to 
stay at home. 

“Ten days ago, at the central mar- 
ket, she fainted; but went home and 
worked as usual as long as she could 
stand. When she took to her bed the 
doctor said meningitis. She must be 
removed to the hospital. They took 
her, the father and sons, in a closed 
carriage, clad only in nightgown, petti- 
coat and wrapper. Pneumonia set in, 
and within the week she died. It was 
a Catholi* hospital. There was no 
minister of her faith. There was no 
friend with her when the spirit fled 
at dawn. 

“The funeral was set for nine o'clock 
at her home. At one minute of nine 
the priest began h’s Latin prayers. 
At nine o’clock the service was ended. 
You saw the rest yourself sir. It was 
as a tribute to her husband's geod 
Catholicity that her body was ad- 
mitted to consecrated ground. I do 
not wish to magnify her religious un- 
happiness, my friend. I am a gcol 
Catholi: myself. But I am something 
else besides, and I can see that that 
poor woman's life was a tragedy and 
her early death a disgrace to c¢ vi'iza- 
tion. She wa; a type—the slave of 
slaves. Her husband was a wage slave 
and her sons were wage slaves. She 
was one of those women whom the 
rulers of all lands laud to heaven for 
mothering a large b:ood—of slaves. 
They will likely be offered up some 
day in a spasm of patriotism as m<at 
for cannon, and this will be the jus- 
tification of their mother’s martyrdem 

“There wns no race suicide in her 
life. No! It was race murder. The 
race murdered a poor little woman. 
When she was young and inexperi- 
enced it offered her marriage as her 
one source of happiness and oppor- 
tunity. And it was just a trap, a t:ap 
with a wheel in it like a squirrel cage 
in which she ran round and round, 
bringing forth her young while tread- 
ing the whirling wheel. It is good for 
society, they say. But it was not good 
for the woman. She deserved that it 
be good for her. Her life was as good 
as anybody’s else, and she yielded it 
up at fifty-three because her strength 
was broken on the wheel. Surely thit 
is not the best that civilization can do! 
There must come a social revolution 
that will abolish this slavery of the 
slaves of slaves.” 

The sexton walked off abruptly, and 
as I turned away, the new made 
mound of earth and jagged stones, 
banked deep with floral offerings. 
could not hide from me the form of 
the woman. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Washington. 





Suffrage is having a “boom” in this 
state. Mrs, DeVoe has certainly been 
a power in making it popular, and in 
developing the organization. 

A house-to-house canvass is now be- 
ing made in Seattle to discover our 
friends and our enemies, and espe- 
cially to find out how many women 
we can enlist under our banner. 

One d'stinction we found in Oregon. 
Our amendment called out the largest 
vote of any. The same was done two 
years ago. I cannot but think Waeh- 
ington can make a better showing for 
intelligence and progressiveness; still, 
there is no telling. 

Four of the women attorneys in this 
city voted in the “Bar Primary” ie- 
cently. This was a ballot undertiken 
by the bar of King County (Seattle), 
advisory to the voters at the regular 
direct primary in October and meant 
to be binding in honor upon those who 
permitted their names to go before it. 

Four women attorneys, including 
Mrs. Leonie W. Biown, president of a 
local suffrage club, and myself, offered 
our names to be registered. Some of 
the machine politicians made a strong 
protest, but the wording of the rules 
governing the pr'mary left them no re- 
course: All persons admitted to the 
bar of this state and residents of King 
County are invited to vote in the 
primary.” Furthermore, our loyal 
friend Judge Roger S. Greene, was one 
of the judges of the primary. Six 
hundred and eighty-eight lawyers 
registered and a few more than six 
hundred voted. The ballot really 
proved to have considerable signifi- 
cance, as the most open of disc: edit- 
able political methods were resorted 
to by some of the candidates, and a 
genuine fight resulted, to prevent the 
success of these men. As our law now 
stands, the six judges chosen by the 
primary in October are the only ones 
to go on the ballot in November, so 
this voluntary primary on the part of 
the bar is the only preliminary ballot 
we have before the real election, as the 
primary will be as to judges. This is 
what is called a non-partisan judi- 
ciary. A second voting should be pro- 
vided by law. 

The nearest losing candidate came 
within three votes of his successful 
rival, so you see four women’s votes 
count in a contest like this. 

But I began writing to tell you of 
my personal experience in the matter. 
Talk about losing respect for a woman 
who votes! I never had so much at- 


I knew. Others sought an introduc- 
ton. Bows and smiles and gracious 
remarks were showered upon me and 
I received many “phone messages to 
support one or another of the can- 
didates. It is an utter mistake to 
imagine that a woman loses a man’s 
respect because she has power. Quite 
the reverse is true. 

I am camping this summer with my 
brother's wife and a darling nine 
months old, Dorothy Jean. the first 
grandchild in our family, and a dear, 
independent, intelligent little body. 
She will be strong for the Cauze, I 
am sure. 

We are at Manton Beach, a beaut ful 
grove of virgin forest within s ght of 
Seattle and only 30 minutes by 
steamer, anc yet in a very wild and 
deep fir forest. We shall build hee 
next summer, and should the editors 
of the Woman's Journal come to 
Washington soon. I would be most 
happy to entertain you here for as 
long as you might find it possible to 
stay. 

Adella M. Parker. 

Seattle, Wash. 

I’. S. Our College League is affiliat- 
ed with the State and National. 

\ despatch from Anacortes to 
Seittle Post Intelligence says: 

Under the active inspiration of the 
Stagit County Civic League, a regular 
fanfare of woman's suffrage effort has 
broken out throughout the county, re- 
sulting a week ago in the formation 
of the Skagit County Equal Suffrage 
Asso iation, with active workers in all 
parts of the county. The latest 
demonstration of the association's ac- 
tivity is the set of resolutions adopted 
by the Skagit County Pomona Grange 
in session at Burlington, all the 
granges of the county concurring: 

“Whereis, There exists a great and 
ever increasing need for the introduc- 
tion of a strong moral force into the 
volitis of the land, to the end that 
much-needed legislative reform be in- 
sured, and 

“Whereas Such force would be sup- 
plied in a large measure by the ex- 
tension of the right of suffrage to the 
women of our State, and 

“Whereas, The withholding of this 
moral right from the best cit'zens of 
our State is a reflection on the intel- 
ligence and progressiveness of the men 
of this generat on; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Skagit County 
Pomona Grange does hereby deciare 
itself in favor of equal suffrage, and 
that it will work for the enactment of 
a constitutional amendment looking to 
su h an end.” 


the 








Illinois. 
The National Convention of the In- 
dependence Party met in Chicago 


Aug. 27 and 28. 

A hearing was given by the Resolu- 
tions Committee to a delegation of 
women headed by Mrs. Lillian Dun- 
canson and Mrs. Iva G. Wooden, who 
were accompanied by the entire exe- 
cutive committee of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Cook County Inde- 
pendence League. They were cordi- 
ally welcomed by the chairman, How- 


Jard S. Taylor, who is a pronounced 


friend of woman suffrage. The reso- 
lution presented and read by Mrs. 
Duncanson was as follows: 

Resolved: That we favor the exten- 
sion of the elective franchise to the 
women of the United States, by the 
States, upon the same qualifications 
on which it is now accorded to men. 

This was briefly supported by Mrs. 
Duncanson in a three-minute speech. 
Then Committeeman Sheppard of Kan- 
sas moved its immediate adoption, and 
his motion was seconded by the repre- 
sentative from Louisiana. This action 
was opposed and the petitioners with- 
drew, after which the suffrage resolu- 
tion was voted down, 14 to 9 

The National Convention afterwards 
met and adopted a platform making 
no reference to the subject. 

At its State convention held next 
day, the Independence Party of Illin- 
ois unanimously incorporated the 
foregoing resolution in its platform. 

In a letter to the editors of the 
Woman's Journal Mrs. Duncanson 
adds: 

Mrs. iva G. Wooden and myself 
seemed to be the only suffragists in 
the city to attend to the matter of pre- 
senting the suffrage plank to the con- 
vention, and we did our best. We 
were given about ten minutes, part 
of which time was taken up in the 
cordial greeting the convention on 
resolutions accorded us. Dr. Howard 
Taylor was in the chair, and his well- 
known position on the question of 
suffrage was great encouragement to 
us. We presented the resolution, and 
were much pleased that the vote 
stood 9 to 14. 

They allowed me to speak to them 
for about five minutes, and seemed 
to be interested. 

Had it not been for a point of or- 
der, which the chair was obliged to 
sustain, we might have heard the ar- 
guments in committee. 

It was difficult to talk to men whose 
minds were evidently entirely made 
up, and then quietly walk away with- 
ovt hearing the discussion. 

The day was excessively warm, and 
the committee quite worn out, which 
accounts for their hearing only one 
of us. 

We were happy at the cordial rec- 
ognition they gave us, and take com- 
fort from the fact that again we were 
in our place asking for what is our 
just right. 

Lillian D. Duneanson. 





The following letter. subsequently 





received, will be read with interest: 





Chicago, Aug. 1, 1908. 
Mrs. H. W. Duncanson, 
702 Winthrop Ave., Chicago. 

My Dear Mrs. Duncanson: 

You have doubtless learned from 
the papers that your plank was put 
into the State Platform of the Inde- 
pendence Party without equivocation 
of any kind. 

It was not possible to get an utter- 
ance in the National Platform, for the 
reason that the Southern delegates on 
the Committee felt that such an utter- 
ance, owing to local conditions, would 
embarrass them; and they urged that, 
as it was a matter of State Legisla- 
tion in any event, the question should 
be left for the States to deal with 
the same time a large number of the 
committee, and even some of the 
Southern members, expressed them- 
selves as being personally in favor of 
the principle. A number of the gen- 
tlemen also expressed high apprecia- 
tion of the manner in which you pre- 
sented the matter, and one of them 
said that there were few men capa- 
ble of saying so much in so few words 
as you did. 

At the State Convention, Mr. Mc- 


| Caskrin and myself took the laboring 


oar, and found but little opposition. 
It went through eventually by unani- 
mous vote, 
I congratulate you. 
Very respectfully, 
Howard S. Taylor. 


Oklahoma. 


The women, under the lead of the 
able president of the Oklahoma W. $8 
A., Mrs. Kate H. Biggers. have been 
making a ecanvass of 
for the Legislature, to find out how 
they stand on woman suffrage. [t is 
reported that over 40 per cent. of the 
replies are favorable. 

U. S. Senator Owen of Oklahoma, at 
the Congressional hearing on woman 
suffrage last March, said that only the 
strong infiuence brought to bear by the 


| liquor interest prevented equal suffrage 


from carrying in the constitutional 


convention, 





West Virginia. 


chief addiess at the Mouncsville Chau- 
tauqua on Aug. 7. It was Woman Suf- 
frage Day. Other speakers were Mrs. 
M. J. Brooks of Little Rock, Mrs 
Nora Dolbeare Fulton of Moundsville 
and Mrs. Anna C. Boyd of Wheeling. 





The program was in charge of the 
Wheeling P. E. Club. 
Massachusetts. 


Our junior editor, Miss Al‘ce Stone 
Blackwell, left this week for her sum- 


mer cottage at Chilmark. Martha's 
Vineyard, Mass. She was suffering 
somewhat severely from browntail 


moth poisoning, and said she was glad 
of the fact (which she generally re. 
grets) that Chilmark has few trees, the 
sea winds sweeping over it too strong- 
ly to allow them to grow. Miss Black- 
well has remained in Boston till now 
in order to finish some belated literary 





work for the N. A. W. S. A. 
California. 
Mr. U’Ren of Oregon, the well- 
known legislator and reformer, has 


accepted an invitation to speak at the 
annual meeting of the California E. 
S. A., to be held in San Francisco on 
Oct. 1 and 2. 

The women of Oakland and else- 
where are making preparations to ap- 
pear in numbers at the State Repub- 
lican Convention to be held in Oak- 
land on Aug. 26 and 27, in behalf of 
the equal suffrage amendment. 

At a special meeting of the State 
central committee of the California E. 
S. A., Mrs. W. E. Dennison of Oak- 
land invited to a large reception and 
tea to be given in Oakland, Aug. 13 
(a good way to celebrate the birthday 
of Lucy Stone). The hostesses will] 
be the members of the Suffrage 
Amendment League. and their meeting 
place the parlors of the Unitarian 
Church. Mrs. L. S. Churchill of Colo- 
rado and Mrs. Agnes Pease of Utah 
will be guests of honor. 

Special efforts will be made_ to 
awaken interest among women every- 
where in the coming campaign, and 
several beautiful banners will be made 
to be used at meetings. 

Berkeley has just laid the corner- 
stone of its new town hall. The P. 


fatigable Mrs. Mary 
asked to have the following “Appeal 
to the Future” included among the 
documents to be buried in a copper 
box under the cornerstone: 

“We, the members of the Berkeley 
Political Equality Society, hereby 
commit the cause of Equal Suffrage 
for men and women to the judgment 
of future generations, in the con- 
fidence that in after years whoever 
shall read these lines will wonder 
that so late as the year 1908 the wo- 
men of California were political serfs; 
they were taxed without representa- 
tion, governed without their consent, 
and classed under the law with idiots, 
insane persons, criminals, minors, 
and other defective classes. 

“Women are now fully or partially 
enfranchised in many of the most civ- 
ilized countries of the world, and they 
have full suffrage in Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Utah and Idaho, and partial suf- 
frage in twenty-two or three of the 
other States. Norway, Finland, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand have fully en- 
franchised their women, and it will 
not be many years now before this 
country will be a true republic, in- 
stead of, as now, a male oligarchy, a 
government of half the people, by half 





the people, and for half the people. 


the cand dates | 


| ford. 


| 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton mace the | 
| He 
| IS48, 


| “We, about to die, greet you, the 


inheritors of a better age, men and 


before the law, enfranchised citizens, 
co-operating in all public service.” 

The P. E. Club includes scme of the 
most prominent women in Berkeley, 
and the city, fathers were embar- 
rassed. The women appealed to 
Mayor Ferrier, saying that, as tax- 
payers, they thought they ought to 
have some voice as to what should go 
into that box. The mayor affirmed 
that such a document had never come 
to his attention before. He said it 
would probably surprise the antiqua- 
rian who should dig up the corner- 
stone of the Berkeley town hall and 
translate it, and would probably be of 
more interest than many of the other 
papers under the stone. The Build- 
| ing Committee held a special meeting 
|to consider the question, and decided 
|to refuse the request. The women 
|had achieved their main object, how- 
lever in the wide attention called to 
| the suffrage question by the affair and 
| its discussion in the press. C. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


| 





Ainsworth Rand Spofford, librarian 
of Congress for 33 years and a promi- 
nent editor and author, died on the 
lith inst, at the summer cottage of 
| John G. Nicoley on Shepherd hill, 
| Holderness, N. H., from old age and 
| heart trouble. He was nearly S84 years 
old, and had been in failing health for 
| some time. 


Mr. Spofford served longer as 
lib:arian of Congress than any other 
incumbent who has ever held the office. 
| His time of service extended from 186} 
to June 18:4-—33 years. J”>* was then 
made chief assistant lib.arian, and 
held that position at the time of his 
| death, 
('N. H, Sept. 12, 1825, 
; of the Rev. lL. A. and Grata S. Spof- 
After an ordinary school educa- 
tion he was tutored privately. In 1852 
he married Sarah P. Partridge of 
Franklin, Mass., who died many years 
ago. 


moved to Cincinnati, O, about 
where he became a prominent 
| bool seller and publisher, and finally 
associate editor of the Cincinnati Daily 
Commercial, wh'ch position he held 
for two years. During that period he 
organized and took a leading part in 
the Cincinnati Literary Club, which 
still flourishes, and has been a centre 
of intellectual life in that city for two 
generations. The members of that 
club became and ever after remained 
his devoted admirers asd friends. 

As young men, in Cincinnati, from 
1848 to 1856, Mr. Spofford and I be- 
came: intimate and confidential friends. 
No one had so much influence over me 
during that formative period of our 
lives. While the active member of the 
firm of Truman and _ Spofford, his 
book store was trequente1 by lawyers 
artists, and literary men. Before the 
days of railroads he travelled with me 
for weeks in our own conveyance 
among our customers, the country 
merchants of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana 
and Illino‘s, beguiling our long drives 
with books we carried with us. We 
united in bringing out to Cincinnati 
such lecturers as Emerson, Alcott 
Lucy Stone and Conway to leaven the 
conservatism of the middle west. Tlo- 
gether we took part in the anti- 
slavery, free soil and Anti-Nebraska 
movements with Chase, Lewis, Stanley 
Matthews, and Richard Pullan. To- 
sether we welcomed the uprising 
against European continental despot- 
ism and the advent of Kossuth. After 
our respective marriiges we were 
neighbors on Walnut Hills. After our 
removal to New York and Washing- 
top we saw less of each other, but our 
{_itndship continued unabated. 

1 1861 he was appointed first assist- 
ant librarian of Congress, and in 184 
was made librarian. 

He was the editor, with others of 
the Congressional Library, and was 
also the editor of the Annual American 
Almanac, “Library of Choice Litera- 
ture,” “Library of Historic Characters 
and Famous Events” and the “Library 
of Wit and Humor.” 

He was the author of “A Practical 
Manual of Parliamentary Rules” and 





| Collection, 


j}azine articles, 
E. Club of Berkeley, led by the inde- | 
McHenry Keith, | 


“A Book for All Readers, an Aid to 
Use and Preservation of 
Books,” besides numerous other mas- 
short works, reviews, 
cyclopaedias and lectures. 

So great was Mr. Spofford’s knowl- 
edge of hooks and authors that he was 
invaluable to the members of Con- 
gress in supplying them with needed 
sources of information on all imagin- 
able subjects, and to their wives and 
daughters in their demands for cur- 
rent literature. As a result he was re- 
tained alike by Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations until the day of 
his death, without any effort on his 
part, remaining at his post after the 
executive control of the library had 
been at his own request transferred to 
younger hands. 

Much of the happiness of Mr. Spof- 
ford’s home life was due to the ad- 
mirable qualities of his wife and 
daughter, the latter of whom and a son 
and three grandchildren survive him. 

For 48 years the hospitable home of 
Mr. Spofford has welcomed the editors 
of the Woman’s Journal during the 
successive woman suffrage conventions 
held in Washington. He wasa staunch 
friend of woman suffrage, and lost no 
opportunity of aiding its friends and 
promoting its interests. 

On the way to Holderness, N. H, 


where he died, Mr. and Miss Spofford 
recently spent a fortnight at the home 
of the editor of the Woman’s Journal 
and enjoyed long drives in the beauti- 





ful in Milton, 


environs of Boston 








Mr. Spofford was burn at Gilmanton, | 
and was a son | 








Quincy, West Roxbury, Jamaica Plain 


and Brookline. They left him only a 


women of the future Berkeley, equal ' few days before his decease. 


Although Mr. Spofford suffered, two 
years ago, from a stroke of paralysis, 
he retained memory and mental vigor 
undiminished. No word of complaint 
or despondency escaped from him. He 
retained to the last his cheerfulness 
and fortitude. His declining years 
were made comfortable and happy by 
the devoted care and attention of his 
daughter. The world is richer from 
the value of his services in building up 
and developing the grent National 
Library of Congress, and his friends 
by the inspiration of his example. 

H. B. B. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





Messages to Mothers. A Protest 
Against Artificial Methods. By Her- 
man Partsch, M.D. Paul Elder & Co., 
San Francisco and New York, Price 
$1.50 net. 

This book is addressed primarily to 
mothers because its concerns them 
chietly. If the work passes the trial 
and judgment of women it will re- 
ceive the serious attention of the med- 
ical profession all the sooner. The 
author does not mention a drug or 
medicine, and recognizes a sub-con- 
scious intelligence, otherwise referred 
to as nature or instinct, the prompt- 
ings of which are called intuitions. 
Power is needed and employed in alf 
physiological or pseycological fune- 
tions, and overwork is often the cause 
of premuture death. A wise factory 
superintendent stopped a foreman 
who was about to lend a hand in some 
heavy lifting, saying: “I don’t want 
vou to work; I want you to think; and 

don't want these laborers to think; 
| want them to work.” An bour of 
purely original mental work costs 
more than two and a half hours of 
hard manual labor, Mothers must not 
do teo much. The author’s views on 
women’s education are most reaction- 
ary. H. B. B. 





Browning and the Dramatic Mono- 
logue, by S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D. 


The obscurity of Browning's style, 
which, to many, makes his poetry 
valueless, is in some measure due to 
his chosen form of expression, which is 
to imagine a speaker giving utter- 
ance to his thoughts and feelings. 
Many have testified that Dr. Curry 
has enabled them to appreciate and 
value the works of this great poet by 
giving them an insight into his meth- 
od. Incidentally, this book introduces 
the reader to kindred forms of utter- 
ance by many other writers, among 
others Bret Harte, Douglas Jerrold, 
Shakespeare, Riley, Palgrave, Dobson 
and Tennyson. The éxplanations and 


risons are well worth perusal. 
pices H. B. B. 





A BRITISH BLUNDER. 





Mrs. Humphry Ward and the Lon- 
don Times think woman suffrage was 
defeated in Oregon be:ause the Oregon 
people had observed its bad effects 
in Idaho and Colorado. A suffrage 
amendment was submitted in Oregon 
before Idaho or Colorado gave women 
the ballot, and it obtained a much 
smaller proportioned vote then than it 
did this year. In 1884 the vote stood 
11 223 to 28,176; in 1908 it stood 36,858 
to 58,670. An amusing ignorance of 
American geography is betrayed by 
the assumption that the men of 
Oregon had been observing the effect 
of equal suffrage in the neighboring 
state of Colorado. The frontiers of 
Colorado and Oregon, at the point 
where they approach nearest to each 
other, are 400 miles apart. Wyoming 
was the first place to grant equal suf- 
frage, and it is significant that the 
three states which have since followed 
its example all border upon it. If the 
results were horrible, the adjoining 
States would not have been the earli- 
est to copy the system. 








AN ACCOMPLISHED TRANSLATOR 





Miss Katherine Pres: ott Wormeley, 
the translator of Balzac, died at her 
summer home in Jackson, N. H., re- 


ently. She was born in Ipswich, 
Saatend, in 1880 and came to this 
country in her girlhood. Besides 


-anslating Balzac, in the well-known 
edition of forty volumes, Miss Worm- 
eley also issued an edition of Molieie. 
in six volumes, and many other 
French translations. During the Civil 
War she attached herself to the U. 5. 
Sanitary Commission, where her large 
and unselfish nature had full play. 30 
deep an impression did this remarc~ 
able experience make that in 1888 she 
issued her book embodying it, entitled 
“The Other Side of War,” published 
also as “The Cruel Side of War. t 18 
literary work of an elder sister, Mary 
Elizabeth (Wormeley) Tatimer, who 
died four years ago. has had a large 
degree of success, and a younger p-wee 
Ariana Randolph Wormeley vurt is 
(Mrs, Daniel Sargent Curtis of “7 
also has distinguished herself in Jit- 


erary work. 





ng Chinese girl who is com- 
ae agg Bae will receive a warm 
welcome. She was adopted nine gene 
ago by Murray Carleton, a St. —_ 
millionaire, whose little girl had jus 
died, Methodist missionaries np 
agents in the transaction, She was 0 
the St. Louis child’s age and took ~~ 
name—Lexie Rust Carleton. She = 
19 years old now, and has a y 
completed her studies at the mission 
school at Sung Kong. When she 
leaves school she will be received into 
the millionaire’s home as & daughter. 
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THE FLOWER FACTORY. 


By Florence Wilkinson. 


Lisabetta, Marianina, Fiametta, Teres- 
ina, 

They are winding stems of roses, one 
by one, one by one— 

Little children who have never learned 
to play; 

Teresina softly crying that her fingers 
ache to-day, 


Tiny Fiametta nodding when the twi- 
light slips in, gray. 

High above the clattering street, am 
bulance and fire-gong beat; 

They sit, curling crimson petals, one 
by one. 

Lisabetta, Marianina, Finmetta, Teres- 
ina, 


They have never seen a rose-bush nor 
a dew-drop in the sun. 


They will dreim of the vendeita, 
Teresina, Fiametta, 
Of a Black Hand and a [ace behind a 


grating: 


ball. Laughter.) What folly, what 
stupidity it was. Was it not time t» 
exercise a little common sense? (A 


the vote,” 
her out.”) Yet, went 
(jeorge, while we and the 
were profiting by each other’s trad? 
we were building ships and arming to 
fight each other. Why, 
their disputes came 


on Mr. Lioyd | 





not got the voice of the women behind 
you.” Amid disturbance and cries of 
“Turn her out,” a woman was eje_ted 

Mr. Lloyd George—Nine-tenths of 
these d.sputes and quarrels arose from 
a misunderstanding of each other's 
motive. There were people in this 
country holding a very exalted position 
who were firmly under the impression 
that Germany meant to attack 
There were people in Germany who 
were equally convinced that we were 
prepared to attack them, and from fear 
of each other, he added, we are arming 
and rushing to the very quarrel we are 





They will dream of cotton petals, end- 
less, crimson, suffocating, 
Never of a wild-rose thicket nor the} 


singing of a cricket; 
But the ambulance will bellow through 
the wanness of their dreams, 
And their tired lids will flutter with 
the street’s hysteric screams, 
Lisabetta, Marianina, Fiametta, Teres- 
ina, 
are winding stems of roses, 
by one, one by one. 
Let them have a long, long play-time 
Lord ef Toil, when toil is done! 
Fill their baby hands with roses 
ous roses of the sun. 
—MecClure’s Magazine. 


They one 


, joy- 





THE PEACE CONGRESS AND THE 
SUFFRAGETTES. 


At the opening meeting of the seven- 
teenth Universal Congress of LTeace, 
which has just been held in London, 
24 countries were represented by about 
280 duly-accredited delegates, including 
many women. These delegates were 
sent by hundreds of societies in sym- 
pathy with the peace movement, or- 
ganizations religious, political, educa- 
tional, and humanitar’an. Lord Court- 
ney presided. 

Mr. Lloyd George, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was the principal speaker 
at one of the great meetings. He is a 
suffragist, but is not in favor of deal- 
ing with the question at the present 
session of Parliament. 

Mr. Lloyd George, who met with an 
enthusiastic reception, said it really 
seemed incredible, to begin with, that 
it should be necessary in the twentieth 
century of the Christian era to hold 
a meeting in a civilized country to 
protest against an expenditure by 
Christian communities of £400,000,000 
a year upon preparing one nation to 
kill another. (Laughter and “Shame.”) 
It was still more amazing that the 
leaders of the nations should be more 
engrossed in the perfecting and render- 
ing more deadly the machinery of 
human slaughter than in setting up a 
tribunal for the peaceful adjustment of 
disputes. 

A lady in the gallery here interposed 
with the remark, “It is more important 
we should have peace at home.” 
(Laughter and cheers.) 

Mr. Lloyd George said he agreed, 
and hoped that the lady’s home was 
peaceable. (Loud cheers.) 

At this point another lady at the 
back of the platform rose and gave ex- 
pression to a suffragist cry. 

The chairman appealed for order, 
and eventually Mr. Lloyd George was 
able to resume. He said he really 
should have thought that if there was 
one cause women were interested in 
helping slong at all, it was tue cause 
of peace. (Loud cheers.) 

Here other ladies in different parts 
of the hall jumped on to their seats 
and interrupted the proceelines with 
cries. Several stewards approache.l 

“one of them, and the chairman again 
rose and appealed to the audience to 
remain quiet The lady in question, 
continving to call out and refusing to 
desist, the stewards seized he-. She 
declared loudly that she was being 
tiented with great violence, and clung 
tenaciously to her seat. Ultimately 
her hands were pulled away, and amid 
much tumult and cheering she was 
eje ted from the hall. 

Mr. Lloyd George, resuming once 
mo:e¢, said he was more sorry than he 
could say to see such th ngs. Never- 
theless he was subjected to further in- 
terruptions, and there were more eje- 
tions, after which the right honorable 
gentleman went on to sty that if you 
had a dispute with your ne ghbor abou 
a right of way or boundary you would 
not shoot him or threaten him, ant 
therefore why did nations assume su-‘h 
a murderous attitude toward each other 


when there was anything about which 
they had a disagreement? Why could 
they not settle ther disputes in the 


way that individuils settled them? It 
one statesman had a personal dispute 
with another he settled it by resorting 
to arbitration, but as soon as he began 
to settle it for another people he at 
once resorted to the machinery of asso- 
ciation. Why, he asked did nations 
hate each other? Did people hate each 
other? In Germany there were a num- 
ber of laborers who produced beet. 
They sold most of it to us Why 
should they kill their best customer? 
That was the worst way of getting on 
in business. (Laughter., We bought 
millions of pounds’ ‘worth of goods 
from Germany. Why should they kill 
us? When a man came to your shop 
and did a good trade with you you did 


afraid of. 


A woman's voice—"Is that the way 
you crush women?” The lady called 
| out other questions, and was finally 


removed. 

Now that these militury minoeuvres 
were over, said Mr. Lloyd George, he 
would resume. As Lord Courtney had 
pointed out, there had been in the past 
exactly the same state of things in re- 
spect to our relations with France. 

Here there was another femin‘ne in- 
terruption. The lady was efected, and 
there was much confusion and noise. 

Really, he continued, if women did 
not show more intelligence than the 
sorry samples (another outbreak) he 
had seen interrupting meetings they 
were not fit for the vote. They were 
rapidly creating a feeling of anger and 
disgust in the minds—(:nother inte ’- 
ruption and lady ejected)—of their best 
friends. They were presuming upon 
their sex. They knew perfectly well 
men would have been more roughly 
treated long ago. ‘(A voice—'You are 
not men.” Confusion, and the lady 
removed.) 

Mr. Lloyd George said his observa- 
tions had been prolonged through no 
fault of his own, when he was again 
stopped by female cries about the vote 
The Chancellor (in a desperate tone): 
I think the gag ought to be tried. 
(More laughter, and the lady was 
turned out.) After the Chairmin had 
appealed once more for order, Mr. 
Lloyd George again referred to the 
talk about our relations with Germany, 
What intellectual aridity, he said, these 
scarecrows possess, and to be fright- 
ened by it is rather humiliating for an 
intell'gent people like ourselves. The 
fa t of the matter is we are just fright- 
ened of each other, and we are build- 
ing against each other. We impute 
signs to each other, really without 
foundation. The only thing that was 
real was the expenditure. (Interrup- 
tion, and woman ejected.) They (the 
Germans) think that we are getting up 
a great European organization against 
them, and so they are building ships. 
We think they are going to invade us, 
and so we are building ships. We fill 
Epping Forest with spies. (Laughter.) 
We see the German navy from the 
darkest recesses of Epping. (Laughter.) 
I want to put two considerations to 
you. (“Votes for women,” interrup- 
tion, and a lady removed amid excite- 
ment.) Every misunderstanding and 
quarrel is largely a matter of lack of 
imagination. Men have not got the 
imagination to project themselves into 
the position of the other party. You 
say, why should Germany build against 
us? Well, we started. It is not they 
who started. We had an overwhelming 
preponderan‘e at sea which would 
have secured us against any conceiv- 
able enemy. We were not satisfied. 
We said—“Let there be  Dread- 
noughts.” What for? We did not 1e- 
qure them. Look at the position of 
(;ermany. Her Army is to her what 
our Navy is to us—the sole defence 
aginst invasion. She has not got a 
two-Power standard. She may have a 
stronger Army than France, Russia, 
{taly, or Austria but she is between 
two greit Powers, who, in combina- 
tion, could pour in a vastly greater 
number of troops than she has. Don't 
forcet that when you wonder why Ger- 
many is frightened at alliances and 
understandings. What you want is a 
clearing up of mis onceptons, (A 








female voice, “Then give women the 
ote” laughter and disturbance, in 
which a lidy was removed). That, re- 
plied Mr. Lloyd George, was not the 
way to get the vote. In concl:sion he 
would say that it was deplorable that 
two great progressive Powers lie (jer- 
bany and Britain should not be able t» 
estiblish a good understanding. We 
have done it with Irance, we ha.e 
lone it wth Ruszii, we have done it 
with the United Stites—all countries 
with which we have had our feids and 
our troubles, but with whi h we 
now on terms of the most perfect cor- 
(ality. Why can we not rope Germany 
in’ (Loud cheers.) We are spending 
in this country every year sixty m'l- 
lions of money in preparing for war. 
I am not gong to point out what a 
stupendous waste that is—what might 





be done with it. You can imagine tat 
|for yourselves. (A Female Voice— 
“You might get women out of hondage 
w th it.") (Laughter and “Turn her 
}out.”) Mr. Lloyd George laughingly 1e- 
| joined that that was about the only 
sensible interruption he had had. Con- 
tinuing. the right hon. gentleman said, 
“Is there not, I ask, plenty for us te 
fight—plenty of worse enemies than 
Germans—and is there not intemper- 
mnce, ignorance, crime, disease, 
that most dread of all 
sooner or later raids every home? 
the dominions of battle not 


wide | 





are | 


Are | 


not knock him down with a cannon} millions on extending them? 


peoples and princes of to-day. 
them lay 
female voice—"Yes, by giving women| guarrels and feuds, and unite in re- 
uproar, and cries of * Turn deeming humanity from the quagmire 


Germans | 


| 











' 


uS.| were not fit for 














and 
invaders that | dent. 


|nal as being in Massachusetts. 


There is 
a nobler crusade than war awaiting the 
Let 


aside suspicion, mistrust, 


are sinking in misery 
(Loud and _ prolongel 


| where millions 
nnd despair. 


| cheering.) 


Other speakers followed. Apparently 


nine-tenths o! | between 20 and 30 women were ejected 


from the hall during the speech of the 


A female voice—Because you have | Chancellor of the Ex*hequer. 


A correspondent writes to the Glas- 
gow Herald: 

“I cannot help being amused at Mr. 
Lloyd George’s remarks to some inter- 
ruptions at his meeting by women de- 
manding votes. Mr. Lloyd George 
says, “If women did not show more in- 
telligence than the sorry samples ne 
had seen interrupting meetings, they 
the vote. We have fh 
on the authority of a great Libera! 
statesman that for two years before 
household suffrage was granted in 1857, 
every political meeting in the North of 
England was broken up by the ery of 
‘Votes for house! iwlders! ‘Votes for 
taxpayers!’ The same statesman siys 
these methods may have been dis- 
igreeable for the speakers, but they 
were effective, and largely helped in 
procuring the vote for the working 
man.” 





PYTHIAN SISTERS TALK ON SUF- 
FRAGE. 


“The franchise to women in Colo- 
rado has purified the polls. There ts 
no longer any carousing or roughness 
at election times, and our politics have 
become cleaner since women first 
voted in Colorado.” 

Supreme 
Johnson, 


Protector Mrs. Ida M. 
one of the Pythian Sisters at 
the Hotel Brunswick, made the above 
statement yesterday. She is a resi- 
dent of Central City, Col. 

“Colorado as a whole has never re- 
gretted the coming of woman's suf- 
frage,”’ she said. “We think, of course, 
we are not quite up to the men in 
their standard of scheming to accom- 
plish political ends. Otherwise we 
feel that we are able to cope with our 
brothers and husbands in every way. 

“Woman's suffrage makes a woman 
stance on her own feet and think for 
herself. It has accomplished much in 
my State, and we believe it will ac- 
complish more. The percentage of 
women voters in Colorado is high.” 

Mrs. F. A. M. Stewart, supreme rep- 
resentative of the Pythian Sisters from 


Cheyenne, Wyo., said: 
“We all think in my State that 
woman's suffrage is just what it 


should be. The polls have been puri- 
fied by it, and I never knew of a 
woman being used in any way but 
what was perfectly right and proper 
while she was voting. Our school sys- 
tem has improved since woman’s suf- 
frage came in.” 

Mrs. Margaret L. Jones, -upreme 
representative from Salt Lake City, 
said: 

“We have the full rights that men 
have in my city. In the West we be- 
lieve in living and letting i1ve.”—Bos- 
ton Herald. 





WOULD NOT LEAVE HIS WIFE. 


A strange and pathetic case is that 
of General D. K. Wardwell, a veteran 
of the Mexican and Civil wars, and 
his wife, who is a leper. General 
Wardwell wants to remain with his 
afflicted wife, and the Territorial offi- 


cers may allow it. It is proposed to 
isolate the pair near Tombstone, 
Ariz., and to keep them under care 


and treatment by county officers. The 
form of leprosy from which the wom- 
an is suffering is not likely to be com- 
municated, which makes the solution 
of the problem easier. It is hardly 
likely that the couple will ever leave 
Tombstone. Mrs. Wardwell has a 
brother now serving a term of six 
years in prison in Arizona. Governor 
Kibbey will, it is said, be petitioned to 
pardon him in order that he may care 
for the afflicted pair. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





a thousand dollars was 
added to the Anthony Memorial Fund 
by the recent “Self-Denial Week” of 
the suffragists, and money from it is 


More than 


| still coming in. 


A friend writes: ‘Wesleyan College 
is spoken of by a writer in the Jour- 
That 
college does not disgrace Massachu- 
setts but Connecticut. Let her bear 
the ignominy of her own production.” 


Mrs. Catherine Gallup of Flushing, 
Mich, whose will has just been pro- 
bated, left all her property to her 
daughter, with a proviso that the 
widower, with a home at the family 
residence “as long as he remains 
single.” 

Mrs. Helen Rand Lindall of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is visiting her son in 
Seattle. The Seattle Post-Intelligen- 
cer has a pretty picture of her, hold- 
ing in her arms her baby grand- 
daughter, and looking down at her 
with visible pride. 

The women of Rosedale, Miss., have 
organized a Bryan Liberty Club, to 
raise funds for the campaign. It is 
proposed to have similar organizations 
in every precinct in the county and 
State. Mrs. Walter Sillers is presi- 


In Japan, women proclaim their age 
|instead of trying to hide it. A woman 


enough that nations should spend 400 | we: ars gold pins until she is 25. At 


30 she puts on white pins, merely 
spotted with gold, and at 40 she wears 
plain shell combs. She also changes 





years. 

Mrs. Rose Pastor 
the stump for her husband. J. G. 
Phelps Stokes, who has been nom- 
inated for Assemblyman by the Social- 
ists of the Kighth Assembly Distri-t 
in New York. In several campaigns 


Stokes will take 


through New York in its interests. 

Efforts are being made to further 
the emigration of British women to 
South Africa. It is declared that the 
only immigrants desired in South 
Africa at present are women. 
341 who went there from the United 
Kingdom in the last twelve months a 
large maujority were teachers, all of | 
whom found ready engagements at the | 
Cape. 

Among the most important of the 
many peace prizes now annually of- 
fered to college students, is 
Charles Sumner Prize of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the first permanent peace 
prize to be founded. It was won this | 
year by Mr. Corning Benton, a post- 
graduate student His subject was 
“South America in the International 
Peace Movement.” 


In the recent woman suffrage pro- 
cession in London, when the Duke of 
Argyle’s sister led the march, and the 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw the carriage par- 
ade, the Susan B. Anthony banner 
was carried by Mrs. Clara B. Colby 
the Lucy Stone banner by a young 
woman artist from Terre Haute, Ind., 
and the Elizabeth Cady Stanton ban- 
ner by Mrs. Stanton’s grand-daughter, 
Nora Stanton Blatch de Forrest. 

Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas of Ed- 

nor, Md., will give an address on 
woman suffrage before the Friends’ 
Conference to be held at 
Lake, Ind., Aug. 28 to Sept. 3. In a 
recent letter Mrs. Thomas says: ‘““We 
have a third grandson, and, as Bentley 
and his wife are strong suffragists, 
the boy is pretty sure to be started in 
the way he should go, on that sub- 
ject.” 
The Christian Endeavor World 
says: “The astonishing news comes 
from Oregon that on a vote on this 
question (woman suffrage) by the 
women themselves, the suffragettes 
were defeated by more than 20,000 
majority.” That news never came 
from Oregon, where everybody knows 
that the women could not vote on the 
amendment. The false report is due 
to the misrepresentation of Eastern 
anti-suffragists. 


Eliza Mowry’ Bliven, Box ‘46, 
Brooklyn, Conn., invites women inter- 
ested in suffrage, hygiene, temper- 


ance, education, or other good causes, 
to attend the Materialist Convention 
to be held at Canal Dover, O., Sept. 
6, 7 and 8, and to tell what their socie- 
ties are doing along these lines. In 
asking us to give this notice, she 
writes: “I am anxious to have the 
meeting plan to promote human bene- 
fit, and not be just an opponent of 
Christianity, as too many of the men 
are inclined to make of free thought.” 

John Mitchell, second vice-presidertt 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
writes in reply to a letter from Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton: “IL appreciate 
what you say concerning the action of 
the Denver Convention in failing to 
declare unequivocally in favor’ of 
woman suffrage. I feel quite sure, 
however, that, as the working men of 
America make their influence more 
strongly felt in the political affairs of 
the country, more serious considera- 
tion will be given to the rights of 
women to participate in the political 
affairs of our government.” 

Canon Scott Holland has contributed 
to the July Commonweaith an excel- 
lent article on ‘The Coming of the 
Women.’ He especially enlarges on 
the absurdity of the physical force 
argument. “Were we aware.” he asks, 
“that our possession of a vote hung 
on the muscular possibility of being 
able to knock an opponent down if we 
fail to convince him by argument?” 
Apparently an election is no battle of 
wits, but rather is modelled on Dr. 
Keats’s famous methods with his con- 
firmation class: “Boys, you must be 
meek; yes! meek; you have got to be 
meek; if you aren’t meek I'll flog you!” 

Residents of €vanston, Ill, have 
protested vainly against Mr. Frank | 
Mulcaski’s using his wife as a horse 
to draw his junk cart. Until the 
woman brings a complaint, 
is probably afraid to do, the city offi- 
cials say they are powerless. ‘While 
it is not customary for a woman to 
act as the family horse,” said Mrs 

*atherine Waugh McCulloch, justice 
of the peace, “there is no legal pro- 
cess to prevent a husband from using 
her as such, 
am glad my 


husband does 


the style of her shoes with advancing | 
{ 


Mrs. Stokes has stumped for the! 
Socialist party. Last year she mide a 
tovr in New Jersey and another 


Of the) 


the | 


Winona | 


which she | 


if he is so inclined. I} 
not have’ 


the inclination, and am sorry that this 


| woman’s husband does.” 


Miss Ellen Maria Carpenter, who 
died in Boston recently at the age of 
| 77, was an artist whose work has 
| been recognized in this country and 
abroad. She began in 1864 to study 
art at the Lowell Institute. and then 
went to study in Paris under Fleury, 
Lefebre and other artists; also study- 
ing in Germany. Except when abroad 
for special sketching trips, which in- 
| cluded Egypt and Algiers among other 
places, Miss Carpenter had resided in 
Boston sine 1858, continuing her 
painting and _ teaching. Landscapes 
and portraits were her chosen field of 
| work. She had hundreds of pupils, 
| some of whom became teachers of art 
in their turn. She was an intimate 
| friend of Lucy Larcom and John G. 
Whittier, for whom she painted sev- 
eral pictures. Miss Carpenter kept up 
her painting to the last, having paint- 
|ed three most successful portraits dur- 
|ing the past year, at the age of 
seventy-six. 

According to statistics compiled by 
| Humane Officer Ware of Toledo, O., 
three wives on an average have been 
beaten every day by their husbands 
in that city for the last 15 years. The 
statistics are: Wives beaten by their 
husbands, 16,425; wives deserted by 
| their husbands, 4366; husbands de- 
| serted by their wives, 600. The cases 
of wife-beating include only those 
which have found their way into po- 
lice court or have been reported to 
the Humane Society. It is a pity that 


| 





Miss Jane Prownlee did not get her 
work in on these wife-beaters while 
they were young. Wife-beaters will 


be fewer in the next generation. 





HUMOROUS. 


“How true that old saying is about 
|a child asking questions that a man 
|/cannot answer,” remarked Popleigh. 
morning my little boy asked 
|me why men were sent to Congress, 
‘and I couldn't tell him.’”—Chicago 
| Daily News 


| This 


| Mrs. Newlywed: “My husband ad- 
|mires everything about me; my voice, 
|my eyes, my form, my hands!” 
Friend: “And what do you admire 
about him?” 
Mrs. Newlywed: 
Philadelphia Press. 


| “His good taste.” 
| Cabman (with exaggerated polite- 
ness): “Would you mind walking the 
other way and not passing the horse?” 

Stout Gentleman (who has just paid 
| the minimum fare): “Why?” 

Cabman: “Because, if ’e sees wot 
‘e’s been carrying for a shilling ’e’ll 
have a fit.”—Pick-Me-Up. 





Teacher: “Now, children, who was 
glad when the prodigal son returned?” 


“The father,” was the unanimous 
response. 

“And who was sorry?” 

“The fatted calf,’ promptly re- 
sponded a_ little girl—Pittston Ga- 
zette. 





“Uncle Thomas was a good old Pres- 
byterian deacon. “Although too deaf to 
hear, he was always in his seat at 
church. Owing to a shortage of song 
books in the Sabbath school, some ad- 
ditional ones were ordered by “Uncle 
Thomas.” He apprised the pastor of 
their arrival, and the latter agreed to 
announce it from the pulpit on Sun- 
day. 

The pastor made the promised an- 


nouncement, among others, conclud- 
ing with: 
“Persons wishing their children 


baptized will please present them at 
the close of the service.” 

The good deacon jumped to his feet, 
and called out: “Those who haven’t 
any can get them at my house for 50 
cents apiece!” 

As “Uncle Thomas” and his wife 
had always been childless, this start- 
ling information almost broke up the 
meeting—Everybody’s Magazine. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Lessons Exchanged. 
speaking French would like 
lessons in exchange for lit- 
English (correcting writ- 
Address L. V., Y. M. C. 


A gentleman 
to give French 
| erary assistance in 
ten exercises, etc.) 
| 


GLOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN 


Round 











trip Central 

North Wharf, Foot State st. Ble- 
a vated stairs. Week days, 10 
| A. M., 2 P. M; leave Glouces- 
| Shore ter 2.15 P. M. Sundays leave 
Boston 10.15 A. M.; leave 

Route Gloucester 3.15 P. M. Music, 





E. 8S. MERCHANT, Mgr. 
B. & G. 8. 8. Co. 


| THE MISSES ALLEN 
‘SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 


| 








Miss M. 


* Isa most attractive place 





THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Neckwear, Veils and Belts. 


F. a eee | 


for Ladies’ Waists, Gloves, 
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